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‘The Letter hilleth, but the Spirit giveth Life. 








Editorial. 


Midsummer Term of 1924 will have its own name to distinguish it 
from other Terms, and its own place in the history of the College. 

It will be known as “Hugh the Drover” Term. It will be as a 
landmark. Many of us will come to classify events as either “ pre-Hugh” 
or ‘post-Hugh.” The viler wits will make dubious puns upon the latter, 
and the less vile will talk of “Hugh the Driver.” We shall have to forgive 
these verbal antics. 

To some extent the Opera was a “driver.” For the greater part of 
twelve weeks the Parry Theatre was the centre of College life. It may 
seem odd and ungracious to say that we often found it impossible to escape 
from “Hugh the Drover.” But nobody wanted to escape—save, possibly, 
Dr. Vaughan Williams. 

Midsummer Term lasted long enough to see the work establish itself 
with the wider public outside the R.C.M. Most of us were present when the 
opera brought a crowded audience to its feet at His Majesty’s Theatre. 
Since then some of our greater provincial cities, having the chance to 
welcome it, have not wasted their opportunity or withheld their enthusiasm. 
All Collegians 
duction of the Opera—can with good reason feel glad that the work had its 


particularly those who were directly concerned in the pro- 





first performances in the R.C.M. Theatre. But while it could still be heard 
only within our walls, it became something more than a “ College Opera” 
affair. There was a fortnight or so in early July when, if one wanted any 
particular musician of importance, one made first search for him in the 
Parry Theatre with a strong chance of finding him. Everybody was there. 
For a second time the Queen honoured the College by coming to hear the 
opera, and it is good to reflect that the performance Her Majesty attended 
was in every respect—save in that of her presence—an “ ordinary” College 
production. 

“Hugh the Drover” worked us hard in a hundred ways, and in as 
many ways repaid us. It has permanently enriched the tradition of 
Opera in the R.C.M. It is of considerable importance to us as Collegians. 


, 


But as Collegians we shall be “narrow,” and as musicians unimaginative, 
if we fail to grasp the work’s real significance in the larger sphere of native 
Opera. In that sphere “Hugh the Drover” is likely to exercise a unique 
influence. We must give our minds to this probability if we would fully 


understand the meaning of Midsummer Term, 1924. 
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Director's Address, 
(22ND SEPTEMBER, 1924.) 


In a place like this, where practice is so important to all of you, it 
is best to get the preaching over as soon as possible. Mine is not going 
to be real preaching, for I lack a text ; and in any case I hate preaching 
as much as you do. But as the terms fly, and especially as the beginning 
of the new College year comes, certain observations ought to be made— 
a word of welcome offered to the many new Students, and something said 
about initiation into the College life which to-day is begun or renewed. 

The successful life of any institution depends very largely on the 
atmosphere in which that life is lived. If the atmosphere is fresh and 
stimulating, probably all is well. If it is enervating, mouldy and damp, 
there will soon be disorders of the body and mental distempers, which 
will play havoc with its well-being. But the truth is, we may not always be 
aware of the state of affairs, and least of all aware that we are really 
responsible for the very thing we depend on. We create our own 
atmosphere, and this corporate atmosphere is just the result of bringing 
together an infinite variety of individual atmospheres. Those of you who 
read the weather reports (and who of us has not done so this summer and 
found it a dismal pursuit?) will realise that changes of weather are 
dependent on depressions or anti-cyclones or some such vagaries, and that 
as the glass rises or falls, or (what is the same thing), as the pressure 
decreases or increases, so the weather is fairer or fouler. The students 
who have just left us are, we hope, set fair on a prosperous voyage. Those 
students who remain with us are, in the language of the weather glass, 
steadily rising. Can it be that the batch of new students whom I see like 
a cloud are a depression coming in from the Atlantic, or are they (as we 
believe) bringing with them those anti-cyclonic conditions which foretell 
fine weather, warmth and sunshine ? Whatever they bring they will 
influence us as certainly as we shall influence them, and the College 
happiness and its effectiveness depend very largely upon the spirit they 
bring with them and the spirit in which they are received. 

Young people, especially those who have just come from school, 
are used to having their ways ordered for them and their times plotted 
out, and one of the chief difficulties a young man or woman encounters 
when entering a freer and therefore more responsible life is this one of 
ordering their lives to the best advantage. Such a lot is included in this 
ordering of our life: what you want to be, what you ought to be, what 
you probably will be, how you will get there, where “there” is, what 
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help the College will give you, what help you will give it, what your 
teachers will do for you, what you will do for them. We all naturally hope 
to order our lives to the best advantage; to get the most into them 
without congestion, to get the most out of them without waste. At school 
so much time was given to this, so much to that; the whole day was 
organised and only a small amount of time left to our own discretion. 
Now we find ourselves with a larger share, which we have to direct our- 
selves and so are responsible for. And it is at this point the difficulty of 
choice arises ; how best we shall use our time, and how to escape the 
contingent danger of falling into a diffusion of energies. It is so easy to 
be fearfully busy and really to do nothing effective. ‘There are many who 
think to be in a hurry is a virtue, and to perspire with excitement is a 
sign of grace. There are many who believe in having any number of 
irons in the fire, but they forget too often to look after the fire itself. 
There is always in our lives one job that really matters and all other 
things are subsidiary to it. We have all made up our minds as to the 
main thing we are to do; and having done so, three things remain to be 
said: be sure it is worth the doing, do it as well as you can, and do it 
unselfishly. Then other things may be, and probably are, very important, 
but only as they bear on the main thing. So many fail to observe this 
relation, and expend on the unessential thing the warmth and interest they 
should give to the thing that matters. Diffusion of energy is the greatest 
waster of time yet discovered. You never get started, and you never get 
going ; and it is so ina cumulative way. Tor if you fall into the habit it 
permanently enslaves you. I sometimes see on your reports, “ Lacking 
in concentration,” “could give her mind more to this point,” “could do 
well if he were not distracted by less important but more engrossing 
things.” 

Ina place like this (and in fact in any society) there is so much 
to get into life, and it all seems so desirable, that one’s resolution is hard 
put to it to resist, and one’s discretion is imperilled in the choice between 
things. When young people first find themselves with freedom of choice, 
with time more or less at their own disposal they are apt to think they can 
alter their minds as many times as they like. They think time and 
inexperience are in their favour. They are in danger of turning freedom 
into something like a license, to taste indiscriminately of all kinds of fruit, 
only to find in the end that it has led them into the position of being 
unable to decide as to the merits or value of anything. They reverse the 
order of the saying. “Marry in haste and repent at leisure,” for they 
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repent in haste and never get married at all! It is just this danger of not 
getting properly wedded to anything that lurks about to-day rather more 
than is safe. Young people don’t like being tied up ; they want lots of 
freedom and plenty of means of escape. Anything that makes regular 
demands seem to be something like servitude; and servitude is another 
form of imprisonment. ‘They don’t want to settle down to any job that 
looks like lasting, for they say they are ‘oo young to do so, but after a bit 
they may find (in a sure and fatal way) that they are ‘oo o/d to settle 
down at all. You don’t learn habits of constancy, determination and 
perseverance when you are old; you can only do so when you are 
young. And it is by the way in which you tackle and stick to your first 
jobs and your first responsibilities that you can create a firm habit of 
steadfastness for your maturer years and prove yourselves worthy of 
bigger jobs in wider fields. 


One sometimes hears students say “I want to make a change.” 
This is often said in good faith, and the reason given is, “I am not getting 
on—I seem to be stuck.” Of course what they really mean is just the 
opposite. ‘They are not getting off the mark. They haven’t made a start. 
They haven’t got under way. And it often happens that because they have 
not the patience to let things take root they keep on pulling up the plant. 
‘Their desire for change is often only the love of change. Parry pointed 
this out when he said “I know too well how difficult it is to prevent one 
interest interfering with another, what temptations there are to drop a thing 
directly it gets wearisome or boring and take to something else.” There 
are some people who seem to be driven to do something else when some- 
thing has got to be done. The great thing is to develop the capacity of 
doing a thing when tt has got to be done. Of course there are always some 
stick-in-the-muds ; and never mind how dry the weather is, they’ll remain 
embedded. 


The advantage of forming early a habit of steadfastness needs no 
commendation from anyone—it is self-evident. But what is not so evident 
is the disastrous result which comes from the want of it. If you find it 
difficult to settle down to a steady piece of work in any case you will find 
it doubly hard to switch from one lesson to another and from one class to 
another, Keep your wits working clearly and effectively ; and observe, in 
that, a likeness to what happens in a well-driven car in a busy thorough- 
fare. The engine will be kept running steadily whatever the corners or the 
situations. When a new batch of students come to the College they are 
absorbed into the life of the College ; but they bring with them for good 
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or ill all the qualities they possess, all the habits they have formed. They 
breathe our atmosphere, and we theirs ; they draw health from us just in 
so far as our air is good, healthy and stimulating ; and just in so far as the 
fresh air they bring to us is really fresh and good so we benefit. Itis a 
corporate job—a “give-and-take” system—and the responsibility for 
success or failure is shared equally. If we have to live together we must 
all breathe the same air, and let us see to it that it is a good air. It wants 
always plenty of ventilation ; and that we get by the changes of ideas and 
the coming and going of new and old. New and old can provide plenty 
of good material in this direction. It wants light; and that comes from 
knowledge and the development of our minds. And we must have heat ; 
and that comes from enthusiasm and steady work efficiently done in 
generous surroundings, with real good will and warm hearts. 

A fine and stimulating atmosphere may seem to be a thing of chance 
—but it isn’t ; it is, rather, the result of contact among fine-minded people 
out to do their work in the best way, not for themselves only but for 
others. It is service all the time ina great cause and ina fine spirit. It 
is the atmosphere that makes the earth inhabitable, and it is the atmosphere 
we create that makes our College life possible. Everything in this world 
exerts pressure on everything else. The atmosphere itself has an incredible 
pressure of 15 lbs. to the square inch. And so we, whatever we do—be 
it good or bad —are exerting pressure on someone else. [Every person’s life 
counts ; and when that life weighs down on the right side, and is improved, 
it is better for all who are associated with it. An enquiring mind 
stimulates a class, a lazy one stultifies it. If a person is keen and 
punctual and obviously in earnest, he is bound to make it awkward for a 
lazy person. A lazy man hates activity because it is uncomfortable. A 
tidily-minded person is a “‘red rag” to a muddler—he makes him feel so 
extraordinarily incompetent. Can there be anything more annoying than 
that you should never know where anything is, and your colleague should 
never mislay anything ? 

So far I have only talked about the working side of our lives. There 
is that other side—that very attractive side when we have nothing to do. 
How easy it is to become expert in this! We can sit in the Common 
Rooms, read the papers, gossip, write letters (and judging by the amount 
of paper used, a vast number of letters get written every week). We can 
sit in comfortable chairs, taking care as a rule to sit on the arms rather 
than on the seats. This is the gayer side of life—not without its value— 
in fact of first rate importance, for relaxation is a necessary set-off to hard 
work. This life, which is lived undisturbed by your teachers in your 
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Common Rooms, sometimes overflows into the Vestibule or the Hall, or 
the stairs, or the balcony in the Entrance Hall—has an atmosphere all its 
own, largely tinged with tobacco smoke, and marked by cigarette ends and 
burnt matches. I sometimes wonder if you realise what is meant by 
Common Room life. It is something in which all have an equal right and 
share, valuable to you and to the College, providing ease and refreshment 
both of body and mind, filled with opportunities of making and developing 
friendships, and if used well and in the right way a great asset to the 
College. 

‘The Common Rooms are your domain, and we look to you to 
use them to the best advantage. ‘They should be places where no one is 
made unhappy or uncomfortable by the behaviour of anyone else. They 
should never be dominated by a few hearty souls who by boisterous 
spirits or misdirected ideas of happiness are in danger of wrecking the 
peace of these sanctuaries. They are intended as the home of a large 
family party bound together by similar ties. They present us with many 
problems, and have been the means of solving some. I am enormously 
impressed by the activities of our maids who minister to your tea-time 
necessities. As a Fellow of the Zoological Society, it seems to me that the 
feeding time of that great family pales into insignificance with the ravenous 
demands for cake and tea which are made here. In Regent’s Park a bone 
or two is left about. Here it may be a broken cup, a tea-stained patch on 
the floor, a dismembered chair, a cushion momentarily converted into a 
missile, and perhaps a lump or two of sugar—all rather natural, but all 
easily preventable by good sense and a spirit properly controlled. It is as 
important to play as to work that the atmosphere in which it takes place 
should be right; free of restraint, kindly, considerate, homely. The 
happiest people are those who have the widest outlook, and the widest out- 
look will always include the times of leisure as well as of stress. We come 
to the College to do something and to be somebody. On the way we do 
this something depends the kind of somebody we shall be, and the College 
gains or loses as it is done successfully or otherwise. The College gives 
you certain things. On your side you can contribute much. The spirit in 
which you give your service will be as wholehearted as that of the College 
in your interests, and this double spirit of service forms the atmosphere in 
which we /ive and move, and have our being. 

Hucu P. Aten. 
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Stanford as I Knew Him. 


Stanford and I went to the same private school in Dublin. There 
was, of course, a considerable interval between us, as he was a good many 
years older than I. It was a remarkable school in more ways than one. 
The man who owned it was a martinet with a temper like gunpowder, and 
we lived in a chronic state of terror of him. I, personally, left home each 
morning in tears, and returned at night in an exaltation of nervous relief. 
But he taught us our business so thoroughly that when we went on to a 
public school we practically never made a mistake in a noun ora verb or 
a gender or a quantity, and had a knowledge of the classics far beyond our 
years. 

One day things came to a climax with me, and I ran away from 
him. I hid in the mountains during the day, and returned home 
at night. This lasted for four days; then I was found out and brought 
back to him. I remember that he received me gently and courteously. 
I was vaguely aware that he was hurt that I had run away. Somewhere 
deep down I was conscious even then (I was only rr) that under the 
surface of this tempestuous man there was another man—kindly, fatherly, 
and sensitive. He never bullied me again. I was not the only one who 
found that out. Some four or five years ago there was a ‘“ Bassett” 
commemoration dinner in London, There were about fifty of us present, 
ambassadors, colonial governors, judges, civil servants, composers and 
singers ; and we drank to the affectionate memory of the man in whose 
reign of terror we had lived. 


The first time that I met Stanford I was three years old. He had 
come to fish at our place in Co. Wicklow, and as he ran down the steps 
he caught sight of me. I had at the time, I am told, long golden curls 
and avery bad temper. He shouted out, ‘‘ Hi! look at this!” and lifted 
me up into the air, and I understand that I kicked him very hard. I do 
not remember anything about it, but I do remember, vividly, picking his 
pocket a day or two later while he was playing the piano in the drawing- 
room. 


The next time that I saw him was at a party at the late Mr. Arthur 
Coleridge’s house. I had just got back after several years as a student in 
Germany and Italy, and was singing that evening for the first time (I think) 
in London. He and his wife came up and made themselves known to me. 
I can see him now looking down his nose at me with the quizzical 
expression and twinkle in his eye that we all knew so well, and (at the back 
of it all) with the dignity and the “grand manner” which were his 
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possessions. It was the big dog, unruffled, sympathetic, a bundle of 
smiles, making his first acquaintance with the exuberant young pup. His 
wife has told me since that they both realised that evening in some dim 
way that something new and vital had entered into their lives. I was 
conscious of it, too. 

They at once asked me to go and stay with them at Cambridge, and I 
subsequently sang for him there at a C.U.M.S. Concert. I cannot 
remember much about it now except that Joachim played at it, and that 
with my introduction to him I was admitted into the circle of the elect. 
It was what happened later that meant so much to me, and gave direction 
to my life. That evening, after supper, he sat down to the piano and 
played me, one after another, the “Songs of old Ireland,” which had just 
been published. He had the immortal gift of style and a lovely touch, 
and I sat there entranced. I remember particularly “My love’s an 
arbutus,” ‘Emer's farewell” (The Londonderry air), “The flight of the 
Warls,” and ‘Owen Roe O'Neill.” He did not say a word in explanation 
or rub in a single point, but by sheer magic he revealed to me the secrets 
of rhythm and phrasing and economy—the ‘‘gleam” which I tried to 
follow from that day on, He was the one great teacher of my life, though 
I never wrote a note of music. 

From that evening I was practically made a member of the family. 
(His son has told me that the first thing he remembers was my standing 
at the foot of the stairs at Cambridge and commiserating with him and his 
sister marooned by measles behind a gate at the top.) That family life 
was the most beautiful thing imaginable, typical of the Ireland of old 
days when childhood was sweet and one’s father and mother the 
centre of the universe. And, after all, we were dogs from the same 
kennel. We both came from Dublin, we were actually related, his 
forbears and mine had been closely associated, and there was not a 
character, or a scandal or a joke in the whole town that was not the 
common property of us both, 

I said just now that he was the one great teacher of my life. So he 
was, but I cannot remember his ever giving me definite instruction in 
anything except tradition, His father had been a famous amateur bass 
singer in Dublin, and was the friend and pupil of Lablache, and he, in 
consequence, had song in his blood and an infallible memory of the great 
interpretations. I knew by intuition what he wanted, and he had an 
implicit confidence in Liddle and myselt, which touched us both deeply. 
(Liddle has told us, in “ Music and Letters,” how he was tried in, and 
emerged from, the fire.) This applied to all the ‘‘Song-cycles” which he 
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wrote for me from the “Irish Idyll” to the “Fire of Turf,” and even to 
the “Songs of the Sea” and “The Songs of the Fleet.” He would 
just play them through, hand them over to us and ‘“‘vet” them at the 
finish. There was one set for which, through illness, he could not even 
do so much as this, and he actually heard them for the first time on the 
platform. I do not believe that he felt a qualm. 

The same dog-sense that had brought us together made us hunt in 
couples to the day of his death. He hardly ever wrote a note of music, 
from the Requiem to the later Irish Rhapsodies, without showing it to me 
before sending it off. The moment each work, or section of a work, was 
scored, he would send for me to come and dine, and he would play it over 
after dinner. And what scores they were ! Not a bar altered or scratched 
out, orchestrated direct from his brain at lightning speed and as often as 
not without a sketch !_ I remember once bringing him an old tune (either 
“Der Kukkuk,” or ‘‘ Les petits oiseaux”), which I wanted him to arrange. 
He read the tune and the words through once, sat down and, with his 
pipe held in his front teeth and breathing hard through his nose (the 
invariable concomitants of his muse), he set it for me on the spot, without 
a pause except to dip his pen in the ink. 

The ‘‘Sea-Songs,” in their final form, were the result of one of these 
conferences. He had sent for me one evening to come and hear two songs 
which he had written for me for the Leeds Festival. These were 
“Outward Bound” and “ Devon, O Devon,” and he had set them for solo 
yoice and orchestra. As soon as I tried ‘‘levon, O Deyon,” I said: 
“The thunder and lightning is almost too much for a single voice. I 
feel that you want sheer dynamite here.” He had it in an instant—he 
would bring in the great Leeds chorus. Then I said: “I feel in my bones 
that these two songs are only an embryo. Couldn’t we make something 
bigger ? Couldn’t we get Newbolt to write us some more?” No sooner 
said than done. We sent straight off to Newbolt, and he immediately 
wrote us ‘*Homeward Bound” and the ‘Old Superb” which, 
together with “Drake’s Drum,” rounded off the set and gave us 
one of the greatest epics of England and the sea which has ever been 
written. 

He and I were both well aware that the making or marring of a piece 
of music depends upon the finish. ‘his is particularly the case with 
songs, which are miniatures, and over in a moment and leave you no time 
to forgive. He had a genius for ending a song, wide the two D major 
chords at the end of the “ Fairy Lough,” the fading of the fleet into the 
distance in ‘Sailing at dawn” or the ‘‘ There’s nothing more to be said” 


—————— 
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of “Grandeur.” (Thank God! he was not afraid of the obvious.) But I 
once beat him at his own game, and mighty proud I was of it. It was the 
end of the famous “Stabat Mater.” It was a question of atmosphere— 
how to get the peace after the Sturm und Drang, the happiness after the 
tears, the fading echoes of the greatest tragedy of all, the melting of the 
hosts into heaven as the evening swifts circle up and are lost in the blue. 
It was not a question of the music itself but of how it should be sung. 
None of the stereotyped directions could give us what we wanted. We sat 
there and smoked and debated for what seemed like hours. Suddenly I 
leapt up and shouted, ‘I’ve got it! Make them sing the final chord ppp 
and hold it on and on as long as they can. Lower the stick gradually 
and give them no beat to finish. Just let the voices drop out one by one 
as their breath gives out, and let it fade away and end without an end.” 
I shall neyer forget our suppressed excitement at the first rehearsal 
with the Leeds Choir or the overwhelming effect it made at the perform- 
ance, It has been adopted fairly widely since then, The Glasgow 
Orpheus Choir makes some of its greatest effects with it. 

“The Travelling Companion” came about in the same way. I was 
reading through Hans Anderson for the hundredth time when I came upon it. 
T actually heard it say, ‘' Make me into an opera,” and I took it at its word 
on the spot. I jumped into a taxi and rushed off to him with the book, 
and that evening we worked out the whole thing together practically as it 
appears in print to-day. I can hardly bear to think of it now. It was the 
one overpowering wish of his last years to see it on the stage. But he 
used to say to me: 

“T shall never hear it, my boy, I’ll be dead before they give it.” 

Composers are supposed—sometimes justly—to be a race of 
egotists, grabbing an unfair share of time at rehearsal, abusing the 
orchestra and throwing the blame for their failures on the performers ; but 
in all the years I was with Stanford at festivals or at concerts I never once 
heard him grumble at his treatment or say a hard thing of the colleagues 
who had worked for him. When the performance was over there was never 
a word about himself ; it was always of the splendid way in which they had 
seen him through. I speak of what I know. 

Though he and I practically never differed, there was one thing 
against which he always yehemently protested—the pace at which I sang 
“The Old Superb.” He said that it was impossible to play it at my speed 
without blurring the orchestration ; I said that the piccolo and the soloist 
were the only two that you had time to think about and that you lost more 
than you gained (in my case at any rate) if you took it slower. He 
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finally agreed, with growls and imprecations, to let me do it in my own way 
when he found by experiment that it fell to pieces (entirely owing to my 
idiosyncracies) when I took it slower than molfo allegro; but he fairly 
danced with delight when the YorksArre Post remarked that the “lame 
duck lagging all the way” was more like the ‘“ Mauretania” on her trial 
trip. 

If anyone had “rubbed in” this criticism in his presence he would 
have continued to dance upon my corpse provided (sore Aitbernico) I was 
in the room; but I honestly believe, that if they had gone for me behind 
my back he would have said it was the right way to sing it, I was always 
sorry for the man who touched the tiger’s cubs. 

There was, however, just one occasion of this sort on which he held 
his hand. In the course of his rambles one summer holiday he happened 
to meet a colleague who, as he was well aware, had a violent antipathy to 
me and my work, The moment this individual saw Stanford he began 
bewailing to him the fruitlessness of his efforts to get one of the principal 
parts in his work at a forthcoming festival assigned to me. Try as he 
would, he said, the Committee remained adamant. Surtout point de sele, 
He did not know that that very morning the Chairman had informed 
Stanford that the Committee had cast me for that very part, but 
that the composer refused point blank to hear of it. The information 
was, of course, private at the time, and he did not tell me of it until years 
afterwards. All he said was: 

“Whenever I pass that spot, my boy, I sfr¢.” 

His restraint on that occasion must have cost him alot. He was a 
creature of impulse, and when moved by indignation would sit down and 
write some fiery letter on the spur of the moment. Some of these got 
away unedited ; others, for obvious reasons, I was not allowed to see; but 
as a rule be showed them to me first. Whatever my sympathies were, I 
went through them sentence by sentence with a cold calculating criticism, 
weeding out, and toning down and generally emasculating them. He 
would fight me and wither me with scorn, but as often as not the letter 
never went at all. I used to be amused (and so, I believe, was he) when 
people said, “Oh, it’s no use asking Harry Greene; he’ll say whatever 
Stanford says.” 

Dangerous as it was I loved this side of him best of all. It made 
enemies of those who could not see, but friends of those who, like Liddle 
and Miss Scott, could look below the surface and find the man beneath, 
Goodness knows how many rows he had with other people ; they were 
proverbial! But you do not have a flaming loyalty and a passionate desire 
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to right the wrong tucked away in your being alongside a temper of gun- 
powder without imminent danger of explosion. Yet he never cherished 
a grievance for long, and when it was done it was done. He was a far 
better Christian than I ; he forgave many people whom I for his sake have 
not forgiven to this day. 


In all the years of our friendship he quarrelled with me only twice ; 
once when I had dragged too hard on the wheel of his indignation and 
once over a game of bridge! He did the same thing on each occasion— 
leapt to his feet, white with anger, and rushed from the room, only to come 
back later, and, before I could say a word, seize me by the shoulders and 
shake me, saying he was a damned old fool and not to mind a word he 
had said—his eyes full of tears. Even when I committed the one un- 
pardonable sin (as Miss Scott has told us) and was late for rehearsal on 
the one unpardonable occasion, he forgave me. It was the time when 
Saint-Saéns and Boito and Max Bruch and other famous musicians were 
given honorary degrees at Cambridge. I was one of the singers at the 
concert of their works. My hansom came to grief on the way to King’s 
Cross, and by the time I had extricated myself from the remains and the 
policemen my train had gone. All he said in reproach when I at last 
turned up was (very gently) ‘‘Ah ! my boy, to-day of all days!” 


When we were at the Leeds Festival together I always stayed with 
him at the Judges’ lodgings. No one has ever suffered such tortures of 
nerves as I have done when bringing out a new work at a big festival, and 
well he and his wife knew it. They used to put me ina room at the far 
end of the house and guard me from the hundred and one callers who 
turned up in the off-times. How many people would have thought of it 
in all the rush and excitement of a festival as those two did, or have 
bothered about it if they had ? 

I was only once able to do the same thing for him. It makes me sad 
to think of it now. He had just had the first breakdown (from which he 
never recovered) and his nerve had gone. We were performing “At the 
Abbey Gate” at the Royal Albert Hall for the first time. He came to me 
the day before and asked me pitifully if I would mind if be got someone 
else to conduct it. I knew by experience the danger of giving way to your 
nerves and I over-persuaded him. I promised him that I would see him 
through. I arrived in the afternoon with two strong doses of sa/ vo/a?t/e in 
my pocket. One of these I made him take on the spot and the other 
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just as he was going on to the platform ; and I told him to remember that 
I should be standing close beside him and that if he felt shaky he was to 
put his hand out and lean upon me. The moment he took up the stick 
he forgotit all and carried it through triumphantly ; but he never conducted 
again. 

I wonder if those children of his at the College who came under the 
lash of his tongue knew that when their backs were turned he fought for 
them like a tigress for her young ? I could not give a better illustration 
than the story which Robin Legge told of him the other day in the Daily 
Telegraph. (I quote it from memory.) He and Stanford, he said, used to 
meet continually in the Savile Club and were the best of friends. But 
one day Stanford met him and passed him like a stranger, and this 
estrangement lasted for weeks. Then suddenly, one afternoon, he went up to 
Legge and said: ‘You wrote a damnable notice of Friskin in the D.Z.” 
“Friskin!” said Legge, “I never wrote a word about him.” ‘Ye did, 


? 


my boy,” said Stanford, “for I saw ye in the Concert-room. Come and 
play picquet.” Exactly. A wrong, fancied if you will, not to himself but 
to one of his “children.” 2x uno disce omnes. 

He would say to me, hopelessly, as each young pioneer wandered off 
into Oregon: ‘Ah! my boy, they’re all going mad!” ; but I knew, though 
they did not, that in his heart of hearts he was as proud of them as a hen of 
her ugly ducklings. He would rush into my class-room waving a song in 
his hand, followed by a blushing lunatic, and play it over to me in sheer 
pride of the boy. He once even dragged me off for the better part of the 
luncheon-hour to hear Dilys Jones sing the ‘‘ Blessed Damozel.” He was 
devoted to Dilys Jones, both as a singer and as a woman—his intuitions 
were infallible. She told me that once, some time after she had left the 
College, and was married, she suddenly met him in the street. He gave 
a great shout of joy, and said : 

“ Where have you been all this time, my girl?” 

“Please, Sir Charles,” she said, “ I’ve been having a son.” 

He took her by both arms, beaming all over, and said: “And J 
respect ye, my dear!” 

He was first and last a family man, and he loved the woman who 
put motherhood before everything. 

On several occasions when I was at the R.C.M. pupils of his have 
come to me in perplexity. They had had a splendid lesson from him, they 
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said ; he had patted them on the back and sent them away radiant, and 
ten minutes later he had met them in the passage and had stared them 
coldly in the face and passed them by as though he had not seen them. 
No more he had. He had remarkably efficient sight when his attention 
was concentrated—in the orchestra, for instance—but the moment that 
attention was relaxed he became, to all intents and purposes, blind. Like 
al) short-sighted people, he carried the outward signs of that introspection 
which a limited visual horizon necessarily imposes upon them. It was this, 
more than anything else, which gave him that appearance of aloofness 
which kept the weaker people shy and far off. I have tested it myself 
again and again. I have met him in the street, and have stood stock-still 
in his path. He has come straight up to me with his eyes glaring at the 
sinister figure blocking the way and has run right into me with a lurid 
imprecation which has dissolved into “Ye ould divil!” when he saw who 


it was. 


That grim stare (quite unconscious on his part) actually frightened 
some people. We were once at a dinner party together, and when we 
“joined the ladies” a woman rushed up to me in a fever of excitement and 
said: ‘I’ve been sitting next to the most fascinating man I ever met. How 
dare they say a word against him!” She told me that when she heard 
that he was going to take her into dinner she had nearly sunk through the 
floor, and that when he had been introduced to her and had looked down 
his nose at her in the well-known way she had almost made a bolt for 
home; but that when she had gone into dinner she had found herself 
sitting beside the best-informed, most gentle, courtly, brilliant and amusing 
man she had ever met, and had had the evening of her life. 


I said just now that he was “unconscious” of the impression he was 
making, That word, in its wider sense, was the key to the man. His 
virtues and his faults, his friends and his enemies, were the inevitable 
products of his impulses and his impetuosities. He followed his instincts 
and spoke the truth that was in him. He said to his pupil: “This is 
damned ugly, my boy” (no thought of the victim), because it was true and 
it was the shortest way to say it; but he said ,to the girl whom he had 
wrongly accused of talking: ‘1 believe you, my dear, I’m sorry” (no 
thought of himself), because it was just and the only way to say it. 


He himself probably never realised that there were several Stanfords 
—variants of the same lovable personality. I believe that I am the only 
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person who had the chance to know them all, or practically all. That is 
why I have written this article. 


I knew the Stanford of the class-room only by hearsay, but I knew 
the Stanford of the orchestra by heart. I have sat through many 
rehearsals at the College, not to speak of the numberless concerts at which 
I have sung under him. I can only say that in its power of understanding 
Miss Scott’s article would be hard to beat. It is not given to everyone to 
have vision ; and, after all, no great man ever yet was all things to all men. 


There was the Stanford of the luncheon-hour and the smoking-room, 
the brilliant, witty, boon-companion, “swopping” stories with Parratt and 
Waddington and Wood and all the rest of us, and scoring off anybody and 
everybody. Who will forget his famous score off Bridge ? 


Bridge had been voluminously explaining all through luncheon, 
and afterwards in the smoking-room, a system of his own invention for 
teaching the Abbey choir-boys the elements of music. It was a series of 
physical “stunts” symbolising the interyals, and, as I vaguely remember 
it, was somewhat as follows: Three fingers of the right hand extended 
represented a major third, three of the left hand a minor third ; the two 
fists together signified the common chord, and so on. When at last Bridge 
stopped for a moment to take breath, Stanford said very seriously : 
“There's one ye’ve forgotten, Bridge.” 

“What's that?” said Bridge, indignantly. 


Stanford put his thumb to his nose and slowly extended the fingers 
of both hands in a long snook, ‘Consecutive fifths, my boy,” he said. 


There was another Stanford, the Stanford of the Savile and the 
Athenzum, measuring his wits against the greatest brains in the kingdom, 
and just as a commanding a figure there as in the class-room ; sunny and 
irritable in the card-room, quick to quarrel and quicker to forgive, and 
author of the immortal bull: “I dd play my longest suit; they were all 
the same length.” 


The dominating force of his life was his sense of humour. It was 
the weapon with which he slew Bridge; it was the bubbling fountain 
which poured forth innumerable and inimitable Irish stories and memories ; 
it was the soul of his songs from the “ Bold unbiddable child” through 
the “Song of the Sou’wester” to the pathetic “Grandeur” ; it was at the 
root of the stabs and sarcasms of the class-room ; it was the gift that let 
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him into the hearts of children and made him see with their eyes when he 
wrote of them; it was the link which bound him in affection with 
his countryman and it was the secret of the other Stanford, the 
man of the family life of which I have written above. Here, when 
the day’s work was (done, he became a “playboy,” completely 
irresponsible, obedient, silly with laughter, the centre of every “rag,” and 
the author or butt of every practical joke. And with it all he was the 
perfect host. 


I spoke above of the ‘grand manner” which was his possession. 
It is to manners what style is to music—indefinite, intangible, inborn. 
The familiar little gestures of his hands as he sat in the arm-chair tapping 
the ends of his fingers together, were but small unconscious throwbacks to 
those old forbears whose courtly ways still survive in the few loyal Irish 
families they have left us. It never left him till the hour of his death. 


I say these last words advisedly. As I sat beside him when he was 
very near the end, when, if ever, pomp and circumstance would have had 
their day and gone, I did not think of Heraclitus—that came later, soon 
enough ; I felt only that I was saying goodbye to a great man. 


The Editor asked me to write of Stanford as I knew him. I have 
taken him at his word. I make no apology. I have written what for 
many a long day I have wanted to say and never had the right to say till 
now. We have had beautiful tributes of admiration from pupils who 
suffered under him and loved him. But, perhaps, there are some, not 
pupils only, who remember the suffering alone. I wonder if they, too, 
ever felt in some dim way, as I did in like circumstances long ago, that 
under the surface of that big, dark, sarcastic, explosive man there was another 
—gentle, affectionate, emotional, humorous, human—not the man who 
drove the rebel from the orchestra, but the man who made a lifelong friend 
of the Liddle who had cursed him, and won the regard of the girl who had 


called him a liar. 
Harry PLUNKET GREENE. 
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College Concerts. 


Thursday, May 15 (Chamber). 


PIANOFORTE SOLO— 
Phantasie Polonaise .. Chofsin 


Wituram F. Gurney (Scholar). 


SONGS .. a. A Welsh lullaby 
A stray nymph of Dian 


ANNETTE BLACKWELL, A.R.C.M. 


Pa b Parry 


HARP SOLO .. Preludeand Dance .. Busser 
Doris A. M. Taytor. 


SONG oe The Wanderer .. Schubert 
J. Stxnert-Jones. 


VIOLONCELLO SOLO— 
SonatainA .. Soccherint 


Constance MARSHALL, a.R.c.M. (Scholar). 


Wednesday, May 28 (Chamber). 


ORGAN SOLO— 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor .. Back 


Ratrx W. Downes (Scholar). 


SONGS... a. Ah, Love, but a day 
(From ‘ James Lee's wife ")— 
Arthur Somervell 
6. The year's at the spring— 
H.H.A. Beach 


Outve MorGan. 


PIANOFORTE SOLO— 
Celtic Sonata... AMfcDewell 
(Slow movement) 


Francis H. Ciarxe. 
VIOLONCELLO SOLO— 


SonatainGminor .. Eccles 
Ursuta M. Luker, A.r.c.M. (Exhibitioner). 


Friday, June 6 (Orchestral). 
SYMPHONY No. 4, in G major, Op. 88... Duordk 
SIEGFRIED IDYLL .. ' +» Wagner 


SCENE .. +. Credo (Ofello) .. +» Verdi 
Gavin Gonpon Brown. 


Tuesday, June 10 (Second Orchestra). 
ACADEMIC FESTIVAL OVERTURE— 


Brahms 
Conductor—Jutian Crirrorp (Scholar). 


SUITE .. “L'Arlésienne” No.1 .. Bizet 


Conductors—1 & 2, Gipzow FaGan. 
3&4, Patrick A. S. Haprey. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS— 


a. Studyin Emajor 9... Paganini? 
6 Study in G sharp minor... Zrss¢ 
(La Campanella) 


Srymour C. Hass (Scholar), 


QUINTET for Pianoforte and Strings 
in A minor .. Edgar 
C. ARckipatp Fisure, Manus FE. Winson, 
A.R.C.M. (Scholar), Gwenpotrn G. Hignam 
(Exhibitioner), Muxten M, Hart, A.R.CM. 
(Associated Board Exhibitioner), Ipa F. M, 
Starks (Scholar), 


Accompanists—Renge SWERTLAND, ARC M. 
(Scholar), Vira M, Crook (Scholar), CHARLES 
E. Kuicut, 


SONGS .. a. Amarilli .. +. Gtulio Caceini 
6. Gid il sole dal Gange .. A. Searlatt: 


Estiurr L. Groves. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS 
a. Unfinished Suitein F minor =... Bach 
4. Caprice on Airs from “Alceste"— 
Gluck—Saiut-Saéns 


Hetene Geeaatn, a.n.c.M. (Montreal Scholar), 


QUARTET for Strings, in G minor, 
Op, 74, No.3... Haydn 


Micuhant H. Witson, Joun A, Roninson 
(Scholar), ANNE WoLre, ARCOM, THELMA 
Retss-Smirut (Scholar), 


Accompanists—Vioter Lupwic, Nora B. 
TowNenp, a.k.c.M., ANNIE E, Marvirs. 


VARIATIONS on a Nursery Song, 
for Pianoforte and Orchestra, Op, a5— 
Dohnanyt 


Curistaner M. Fuctrarp(Clementi Exhibitioner). 


Conductor—Mr. Aprian C. Bout, 


CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, 
in C minor, Op. 37 .. Beethoven 


Grapys E, Lovett (Scholar), 
Conductor—G, Ronatp Bicos. 
SYMPHONY in D major(Prague) .. Mozart 
Conductor—Mr. Guorrany Toye, 
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! Thursday, June 12 (Chamber), 


QUARTET for Strings in G minor, Op. 10o— 
Debussy 
Doxotuy Everitt, Jonn A. Roninson 
Meoberety Anne Wourr, A.k.C.M., HELEN 
3, Just (Exhibitioner). 


a, The sacred wild swan— 
Coll. by M. Kennedy-Fraser 
(Songs of the Hebrides) 
6, Bright is the ring of words— 
R. Vaughan Williams 
¢. The Laird of Cockpen  ., 


Acnes Forpes. 


PIANOFORTE SOLO— 
Suite .. Percy P. Turnbull 


Purcy P, Turnsurt (Scholar). 


SONGS .. 


Wednesday, June 25 (Chamber). 


ROMANCE from Suite for Viola and Pianoforte— 
B. J. Dale 
oycK Cook, A.R.C.M. oe 
1, Juan HAMILTON (Exhibitioner), 


SONG .. L’amerd, sard constante (// Re Pastore)— 
Mozart 
Burtua C. A. Staventon. 
folin obbligato— 
Mani E, Witson, a.r.c.m, (Scholar), 


SONATA for Horn and Pianoforte in E minor— 
H. Stanley Taylor (Scholar) 
Vincent S. Burrows (Scholar), 
Cornmnius A, Fisnmr, aA.R.cM. 


"Valse Song" (Remeo and Julieh— 
Gounod 


SONG 


Zon STRINGER, 


Thursday, July 10 (Chamber). 


QUARTET for Strings, No, 8, in A major— 
(Biscay) .. J. B. McEwen 
Avuprny M. Forp (Scholar). 
Joun A, Rontnson (Scholar). 
Anni WOLrk, A.R.CM, 
Huan B. Just. 


SONGS for Soprano Voice and String Quartet 
Accompaniment... Zamund Kubbra (Scholar) 
a, Cradle Song. 4 Tears ¢. Rejection. 
a, Entrez-y tous en sureté, 


Dorotny AuGoop, a.R.c.M. (Scholar), 


Accompaniment—Marigz Witson( Scholar), 
Gwanpo._en Hicnam (Exhibitioner), ANNE 
Worx, a.k.c,M., [pA F. Srarkin (Scholar) 


Wednesday, July 16 (Chamber), 


PIANOFORTE SOLO— 
Sonata, Op. 23 .. John Ireland 


MarGarrt E, L. WALTER 
(Associated Board Exhibitioner). 
SOM cit: Ne’ trofei d? Alessand 
ecit, : Ne’ trofei d’ Alessandro 
Aria; Lusinghe pid care .. }(Adessandro)— 
Biopwen Eveveicnx (Scholar), 


ORGAN SOLO..Toccata and Fugue in C major— 
Bach 


Anprew V. C. PENNER 
(Exhibitioner, Scholar Elect). 


THREE Songs from the Elizabethan Poets— 
Guy D. H. Warrack 
(For Violoncello and Soprano Voice) (Student) 


a. Loveisasickness 6. Daybreak 
c. Aspatia’s song 


Betty M. Moir 
Opgtte pe Foras 
(Associated Board Exhibitioner). 


TWO MOVEMENTS from Suite for 
Four Violoncellos, Op. 95..£manuel Moor 


TyHEeLMA Reiss SmitH (Scholar), Hzten B. 
Just (Exhibitioner), Berry M. Morr, 
Getuyn WykexHam GxorGe (Scholar). 


Accompanist—Joan BLacx. 


VOCAL QUARTET .. Laudi alla Vergine .. Verdi 


Bertua C. A. Stxventon, Dorotuy 
AUGOOD, A.R.C.M., Dorotuy Kircnuen, 
Janet |. Powstt (Exhibitioner), 


TRIO for Pianoforte, Violin and Violoncello 
in G major .. Hurlstone 
E. Norman Greenwoop (Scholar), Mari 
E. Witson, a.r.c.M. (Scholar), Herzen B, 
Just (Exhibitioner), 


Accompanists — E. Norman Greenwoop 
(Scholar), Rictarp D, Austin. 


TRIO for Piano, Violin and Horn, 
in E flat, Op. 40... Brahms 


E. Kenpat Taycor (Scholar). 
Loris BLorietp 

(Gowland-Harrison Scholar). 
Emit H. Borsporr (Scholar). 


NEW LOVE SONGS (Waltzes), Op. 65, 
for four Voices and Pianoforte Duet—Brakms 
(Omitting Nos. 10 & 11). 


Bertua C. A. Steventon, Doris E. 
Owens. Witttam Wart (Exhibitioner, 
Keitu Fackner, a.,C.M. (Exhibitioner), 
IRENE SWEETLAND, A.R.C,M. (Scholar), 
Barsara WyKEHAM-GeorGE (Exhibitioner) 


VIOLONCELLO SOLO .. Sonata .. Valentini 


Wa ter A. T. Epwarps, a.r.c.M. (Scholar). 


QUARTET for Strings in D minor, Op. posth.— 
Schudert 
Leira D. HERMITAGE, A.R.C.M., MABEL F. 
Wetter (Scholar), Jovce H. Coox, a.R.c.M., 
HeELen B. Just (Exhibitioner). 


Accompanist— 
IRENE SWEETLAND, A.R.C.M. (Scholar). 
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Friday, July 18 (Orchestral). 


POEM for Orchestra .. With the Wild Geese— 
Hamilton Harty 
Conducted by Tue Composer. 


SONG Air de Lia (L’ Enfant Prodigue)— 


Debussy 
Muritet M. Nrxon, a.r.c.M. (Exhibitioner). 


Tuesday, July 15 (Second Orchestra). 


OVERTURE— 
The Land of the Mountain and the Flood— 
MacCunn 
Conductor—Guy D. H. Warrack. 


CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra 
in A minor, Op. 16 .. Grieg 


Dora W. Hypg. 
Conductor—Mr. Grorrrey Toye. 


Thursday, July 24 (Chamber). 


QUINTET for Pianoforte and Strings, in B major— 
H. Strickland.Constable (Student) 


Tromas H. ArmstronG (Exhibitioner), 
Marie WILSson, a.r.c.M. (Morley Scholar), 
Manet F. Wecter (Scholar), Joyce Cook, 
a.R.c.M., Iba F. M. Starxir (Scholar). 


SONGS .. . Richard Austin (Student) 


a, When I am dead, my dearest. 6, To his 
mistress. c. A valediction. 


Oprettr pr Foras 
(Associated Board Exhibitioner). 


HARP SOLO Rhapsodie 
Jessiz McDonaan (Scholar). 


Grandjany 
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CONCERTO for Violoncello and Orchestra, 
in A minor, Op. 33 .. Saint. Sagas 


Hecen B. M. Just (Exhibitioner), 


SYMPHONY, No. 3, in F major, Op. 90.. Brakons 
Conductor-—Aprtan C, Boutt. 


SYMPHONY No.1, in E flat .. 


Conductors— 
1&2, Haroip Davipson. 
3 & 4. Consrantr LamMuerr. 


«. Borodine 


WALTZ 
Conductor—Mr. Grorrrey Toys. 


Wein, Weib und Gesang .. Strauss 


PIANOFORTE SOLO— 
Scherzo in B minor .. Chopin 


PHYLLIS RIORDEN, A.R.CM. 
(Associated Board Exhibitioner), 


QUARTET for Strings, in E flat major, Op, 127— 
Beethoven 
Marie WILSON, A.R.c.M, (Morley Peay 
Lonis Biorretp (Gowland Harrison Scholar 
Murine Hart, a.k.c.m. (Assooiated Board 
Exhibitioner), [pa I’. M. Strarkue (Scholar), 


Students’ Recitals. 
Recital (No. 19), Tuesday, June grd, by Desiree Ames (Violin), and 


HAROLD RUTLAND (Pianoforte). 


The programme contained Sonatas by J. 


Lates and Edward Elgar; Pianoforte Solos by Bach, Debussy, Harold Rutland, 


and Albeniz; Violin Solos by Wagner, Schumann and Brahms. 


JEAN HAMILTON. 


Accompanist, 


Recital (No. 20), Monday, June 2grd, by Evetyn F. TARRANT, A.R.C.M, 


(Pianoforte), and Pxitip B. WarpDE (Baritone) (Kent Scholar). 


The pro- 


gramme included Pianoforte works by Bach, Brahms, Arensky, Herbert 

Howells, Debussy, and M. Ravel ; Songs by R. Vaughan Williams, Parry, Roger 

Quilter, John Ireland, C. A. Lidgey, and Harold Samuel ; Sonata by Chopin. 
Recital (No. 21), Tuesday, July 1st, by MariE E, Witson, A.R.C.M. (Violin) 


(Morley Scholar), and E. KENDAL TayLor (Pianoforte). 


The programme 


consisted of Violin Solos by Leclair, Fauré, and Saint-Saéns ; Sonatas by Bach 
and Brahms; Pianoforte Solos by R. Vaughan Williams, Liszt and Chopin. 


Accompanist, Henry BRONKHORST. 


Recital (No. 22), Tuesday, July 8th, by Linpsay J. WILLs, A.R.C.M. 


(Pianoforte), and Janet I. Power (Contralto), 


The programme included 
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Pianoforte Solos by Bach, Schumann, Medtner, Scriabine, John Ireland, and 
E. Goossens ; Songs by S, Liddle, Wm. Byrd, Thomas Morley, Robert Jones, 
Brahms, Schumann, Grieg, Maurice Besly, and Herbert Howells. Accompanist, 
Nora B. TOWNEND, A.R.C.M. 

Recital (No. 23), Monday, July 14th, by JEAN HAMILTON (Pianforte), assisted 
by GetHyn WykEHAM-GEORGE (Violoncello). The programme consisted of 
Pianoforte Solos by Bach, Brahms, and M. Ravel; Violoncello Solos by Haydn, 
Marin Marais, Méhul, and Handel. Accompanist, JOAN BLACK. 

Recital (No. 24), Tuesday, July 22nd, by Ipa F. M. Srarkie (Violoncello), 
and CorneLius Fisner, A.R.C.M, (Pianoforte). The programme included 
Violoncello Solos by Boccherini, Fauré, Beethoven, Bach, and Sammartini ; 
Pianoforte Solos by Bach-Saint-Saéns, Scarlatti-Tausig, Rameau, and Chopin ; 
Sonata by Brahms. 


In the Opera Theatre. 
Monday, July 7th 
(In the presence of Her Majesty the Queen). 


“Hugh the Drover.” 


Hugh the Drover 

John the Butcher .., 

The Constable 

The Turnkey 

A Cheap Jack ot 

A Shell Fish Seller 

A Showman 

A Ballad Seller 

William 

Robert 

An Innkeeper 

A Sergeant 

A Fool a ae at 
Mary (the Constable's daughter) 
Aunt Jane (the Constable's sister) 
Susan ‘ 

Nancy oe ata 

A Primrose Seller 


Toy Lamb Sellers 
Dancing Girl 


Trumpeter ,.. 
Drummer 


Sta ge Manager: H. PRoctER-GREGG. 


TREFOR JONES 

H. LEYLAND WHITE 
. KeirH FALKNER 
WILLIAM Wait 
DunsTaN Hart 
PuHitie B. WARDE 
..» ROBERT GRIFFIN 
WILLIAM HERBERT 
..» WILLIAM WEBER 
ARTHUR G. REES 
ROBERT GRIFFIN 
Puitie B. WARDE 
RicHArD D. AuSsTIN 
ODETTE DE ForAs 
MONA BENSON 
SysBit Evers 

Mary J. Scott 
JANET I. POWELL 
ELIZABETH JOHNSON 
{ Dororny SAUNDERS 
\Biemia STEVENTON 
FLORENCE McHvuGu 
HENRY Dancy 
HAROLD DAviIDSON 


Repetiteur: STANLEY TAYLOR. 


Dresses by Mrs. Gotcu, Hon. R.C.M., and the Lapigs’ Dress 


COMMITTEE. 


Scenery designed by H. PRocTER-GREGG. 


Lighting by MicHaEL H. WILSON and J. HUGHES. 


Property Master : ERNEST T. MANNING. 
Produced by Mr. CaIRNs James, Hon. R.C.M. 
Conductor—Mr. S. P. WappincToN, A.R.C.M. 


-; 
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On the 2nd July “Hugh the Drover” was given (under the direction of 
CLauDE SmiTH-Dopsworty), with the following cast :— 


Hugh the Drover 


John the Butcher ... 


The Constable 
The Turnkey 
A Cheap Jack 


A Shell Fish Seller. 


A Showman 

A Ballad Seller 
William 
Robert 

An Innkeeper 
A Sergeant .. 
A Fool 


Mary (the Constab 
Aunt Jane (the Constable's sister) 


Susan Ks 
Nancy Ses 


A Primrose Seller ... 


Toy Lamb Sellers 


Dancing Girl 
Trumpeter 
Drummer 


. ces JOHN DEAN 
Gavin GorDON-BROWN 
ARTHUR G, REES 
WILLIAM War 

.. Dunston Harr 
Puitie B. WARDE 
ROBERT GRIFFIN 
WILLIAM HERBERT 
WILLIAM WERER 

D. KrITH FALKNER 
ROBERT GRIFFIN 

J. M. SInNETT JONES 
RicuHarp D, Austin 
MuriEL Nixon 

Mona BENSON 

SyBi_ Evers 
STEPHANIE TARRANT 
Janet I, Powe. 
ELIZABETH JOHNSON 

an ee ae in {Pororny SAUNDERS 
BERTHA STEVENTON 

FLORENCE McHuGu 

Henry Dancy 

HAROLD DAviIpSON 


le’s daughter) 





Thursday, June 5th. 


Rehearsal Performance by the Ballet Class. 


FUGUE in E flat major, Book 2, No. 7 a8 ag te +e eo a¢ Bach 
Kathleen Eastwood, Marjorie Lucas, Eldwyth Hame, John McNeill, Dorothy Saunders, 
Marion Baxendale, Florence McHugh, Elisabeth Aveling, Janora Williamson, 

Nora Gayer, Mary Skeaping, Marjorie ‘Terry. 

DANCE .. «eo +e os - Arabesque .. ea a . Debussy 
Miss PeneLore Spencer. 

DUET os a es It was a lover and hislass .. “ ary Roger Quilter 
Ricnwarp D. Austin. Exisanern Avr.ine. 


DANCE .. or 


Singers—Janet I. Powell Philip B. Warde. 


“ Woodeut” ve a6 Bela Bartok 


Joyce Manseit, Joan McNutuy, JANora WILLIAMSON. 

PRELUDE in F minor, Book 2. No. 12 “e So a “ es on Baoh 
Evisapetn AveLinc, Katrupren Eastwoopv, Nora Gaver, Evrpwyrn Hamr, 
Manjorte Terry, JaNona WILLIAMSON. 

DANCE .. Bu ss Sp Passe-pied a0 on os a Bruneau 
Lavy Grorce Cuotmonpetry, Mr. ARTHUR Pusey, 

Singers—Odette de Foras, Horace Curtis. 

DANCE vs ee ee Badinerie bn a or Bach 


(From “ The Flute Suite ") ¥ 
Lapy Georce CnoLtmonpeEry, Joyce Manseit, Ricuarp D. Austin, 


DANCE *s ee wo ss Hornpipe... on «© Rutland Boughton 
Miss Penetorg Spencer. 
DANCE . oe Quand je fus pris au pavillon oe on oe ITahn 
Lapy Grorcr CHotmonpeLtey, Mr. Artuur Pusry. 
Singer—Philip B. Warde. 
PAN ss as du . x) 4 Rutland Boughton 


Tue Batter Crass. 
Richard D. Austin, Elisabeth Aveling, Marion Baxendale, Kathleen Eastwood, Nora Gayer, 
Eldwyth Hame, Marjorie Lucas, Florence McHugh, Joan McNeill, Joyce Mansell, 
Dorothy Saunders, Mary Skeaping, Marjorie Terry, Janora Williamson. 
Singers—Odette de Foras, Blodwen Eveleigh, Janet 1. Powell, Agnes Forbes, 
Horace Curtis, William Herbert, Stanley Riley. Philip B, Warde. 


Accompanists—Vera Crook, Alan Paul. 
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The Royal College of Music Library. 


In telling the story of the origin and growth of the College Library, 
I must begin with the Sacred Harmonic Society, for it is the collections of 
that Institution which form the nucleus of our Library. The Sacred 
Harmonic Society was probably the most eminently respectable musical 
society that ever existed. It originated in 1832, among a few musical 
dissenters, and held its earliest meetings in the chapels of various dissenting 
sects. In 1834 it settled down in Exeter Hall, where it remained until 
1844. In those Victorian days Exeter Hall was the headquarters of 
everything that was most rigidly evangelical. It was the home of all sorts 
of Missionary Societies, and in May the Strand used to be thronged with 
the country parsons and their flocks who attended meetings there. In this 
atmosphere the society flourished for many years. It idolized Handel as 
a real Protestant composer, welcomed the Oratorios of Spohr and 
Mendelssohn, and only occasionally admitted the Masses of Mozart, 
Haydn and Hummel to its programmes by adapting new words to the 
music and performing them as “services.” Beethoven’s ‘Mount of 
Olives” was thought objectionable, owing to its dramatic form, and 
appeared as a Cantata, with King David as its hero. Thus matters went 
on until 1848, 1848 was a great year for revolutions. They took 
place in France, Austria, Hungary, Sardinia and Rome—in fact, over 
nearly the whole of Central Europe. In London a revolution took place 
in the Sacred Harmonic Society, and the Conductor, a certain Mr, 
Surman, had to resign. He took with him the most extreme of the 
evangelical members of the Society, and founded a rival institution—the 
London Sacred Harmonic Society—-which only survived for a few years. 
The old Society at once showed its more liberal views, and the “thin edge 
of the wedge” was inserted by the appointment of a Roman Catholic— 
Michael Costa—as Conductor. Costa was very autocratic, but he was also 
very wary, and it was only by slow degrees that he widened the outlook of 
the Society, until in 1857 it actually performed Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater,” 
in 1854 Beethoven’s Mass in D, and in 1862 the “ Mount of Olives” in 
its original form. In 1857 the Society undertook the organization of the 
triennial Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace, and in 1873 performed 
Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion.” But with its widened interests the 
Sacred Harmonic Society gradually lost its hold on the old Exeter Hall 
audience, and when the building changed hands in 1880, and the Society 
had to move to St. James’ Hall, the end came rapidly. Two years later it 
gave its last Concert. 


—- 
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We of the Royal College owe the Sacred Harmonic Society a debt 
of gratitude for the sake of the library which it collected. This was 
acquired very gradually, and largely by donations from members of the 
Society. Special attention, of course, was paid to Handel, and a separate 
section of the catalogue was devoted to him, but the idea of forming a 
general library only devoted to music was never lost sight of, and in those 
days, when prices were not what they now are, it was possible to get 
together a really fine collection of valuable books and MSS, The 
Library was started in 1837, and the first librarian was a Mr. Bowley, who 
kept a bootmaker’s shop, and of whom Sir George Grove used to tell 
many amusing stories. But the man who did most for the Library was his 
successor, W. H. Husk, who became librarian in 1853. I only knew him 
when he was an old man, but it was difficult to believe that he had ever 
been young. He was an odd figure, and might have stepped out of one 
of Dickens’ novels, but he was a real enthusiast in collecting—not 
only books and manuscripts, but all kinds of literary “ unconsidered 
trifles,” such as concert and theatre programmes, and anything relating 
to London topography, all of which eventually tound their way here, I 
believe that he was a lawyer’s clerk ; his handwriting was certainly extra- 
ordinarily neat, and he made many beautifully-written copies of music, 
especially of John Blow’s anthems, which we still possess. 

In 1883 the whole of the Sacred Harmonic Library was bought for 
the Royal College for £3,000, £2,000 of which was given by Sir Augustus 
Adderley, and the remainder in sums varying from £100 to 410 10s, by 
fifteen other contributors. The old book-cases in which the books were 
kept at Exeter Hall were included in the sale, and every board of 
them was used when the room where we now are was fitted up. 

The second of the main sources of the library was the Concerts of 
Ancient Music. These were established in 1776, under the management 
of a body of directors, consisting of Royalties and Peers—both lay and 
spiritual—with a very few Commoners, Each of the directors in turn 
selected the programmes. It was a curious regulation, and we can hardly 
imagine what programmes the present Archbishops and Bishops would 
now choose. I suspect that in those days the directors largely followed 
the advice of the conductors, but George III. at least chose his programmes 
himself, for some are still extant in his handwriting. Another regulation 
was that no music should be performed that had been composed within 
the previous twenty years. The Concerts from 1776 to 1795 were held in 
a room on the site of the present Scala Theatre (the old portico still exists 
in Tottenham Street), from 1795 to 1804 in a concert room in the King’s 
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Theatre—afterwards the Opera House in the Haymarket—and after 1804 
in the Hanover Square Rooms. The conductors were: From 1776 to 
1793, John Bates ; from 1793 to 1831, Thomas Greatorex ; then Charles 
Knyvett until 1839, and, after a short interregnum, Sir Henry Bishop from 
1843 until the last Concert, which took place on June 7th, 1848. During 
the greater part of the Concerts’ existence the programmes were largely 
devoted to Handel, but latterly there was some widening of the schemes, 
and Bishop introduced a good deal of more modern music. Unfortunately, 
he seems always to have thought it necessary to “improve” the orchestra- 
tion of whatever was performed, and we possess many volumes of his dis- 
arrangements and additional accompaniments, which are a lasting example 
of his bad taste. 

On the decease of the Concerts the enormous mass of band-parts, 
scores, &c., many tons in weight, was moved to Buckingham Palace, 
and, eventually, given to the Royal College by Queen Victoria. The 
collection contained a great many 18th and early 19th Century scores that 
were of interest and value, But the piles of band and chorus parts, dusty 
with age, remained practically untouched until a few years ago, when they 
were carefully examined, and those of no use disposed of during the 
scarcity of paper we suffered from in the War time. I think the sorting of 
these MSS. was a nightmare of dirt that I shall never forget. 

Many smaller collections than these have helped to swell the Library, 
and I won’t occupy your time by giving details of all of them. But first of 
all I must mention the library of Sir George Grove, our first director, who 
will always be remembered with deep affection by those who knew him. 
His library mainly consisted of works and manuscripts relating to subjects 
in which he was specially interested. Thus it contained autograph letters, 
and many first editions of Beethoven and Mendelssohn, besides an auto- 
graph Symphony of Schubert. Grove also had the wisdom to bind up all 
the pamphlets on musical subjects which he came across, and thus formed 
a valuable collection of things which are now difficult to find. Many of his 
works are full of characteristic manuscript notes, but what surprised me 
most in his library was to find how in his early years he had made copies 
and thematic lists of such composers as Palestrina and Bach ; it showed 
that, though he called himself “a miserable amateur,” his knowledge of 
music was founded on an amount of hard work that I think few of us 
who knew him well ever suspected. Another interesting collection was 
that found by the Windsor family. Windsor was a Bath organist, with two 
daughters, who were good musicians. You won't find their names in 
musical dictionaries, but they “ flourished” during the mid-Victorian 


— 
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period, and must have been in contact with the earlier musical society at 
Bath, of which the Linley family were the greatest ornament, Their large 
collection was extraordinarily miscellaneous. It contained their own very 
poor compositions, and many manuscript hymn and psalm tunes, There 
was no kind of catalogue, but it was very exciting to find amongst so much 
rubbish quite a number of interesting autographs, and rare prints and 
engravings of musicians, among which there turned up a real treasure in 
the shape of an autograph Quartet by Haydn. 

Then there was the Musical Library of that curious institution, the 
Musical Union, which did a great deal for Chamber Music in the 
middle of the last century. It was managed by a certain John Ella, who 
was, I believe, the first to introduce analytical programmes. They were 
sent out to the subscribers a few days before the performances : an excellent 
plan which might well be revived. This collection was transferred to the 
College from the Victoria and Albert Museum. Curiously enough, it 
contains a great many scores of Italian Operas of the early roth Century. 
Among them are twenty volumes of Operas by the Portuguese, David 
Perez, of whom I suppose no one here has ever heard even the name. 

There are many other small collections which I must only name. 
Those of Franz Ries, presented in 1900, and J. W. Waley 129 vols. ; which 
belonged to Edward Dannreuther, and were presented in 1905 by his 
executors ; over 200 vols. of duplicates from the British Museum ; many 
full scores published and presented by Novello’s; the autographs of 
Sullivan’s “Golden Legend” and ‘‘ Yeomen of the Guard,” which he left 
to the College; and Arthur Goring Thomas's unpublished manuscripts, 
presented by his brother. One of the latest accessions came to us two 
years ago, when Samuel Sebastian Wesley’s last surviving son left all his 
property to the College. It included a number of autographs of his father, 
his grandfather Samuel Wesley, and his great uncle Charles Wesley, many 
of which are of the greatest interest. 

All this mass of music and musical literature has now been arranged. 
A catalogue of the printed music was published in 1909, and since then 
a great deal more has been added. The manuscripts, over 4,000 in 


number, have all been catalogued and indexed up to date. Unfortunately, 
there seems small chance of this catalogue being printed, though the 
manuscript is accessible to students. 

There still remains something to be said about the instruments, 
pictures, and busts. The Indian instruments which are arranged in the 
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cases in this room, were given by Rajah Sourindro Mohun Tagore, together 
with many books on Indian music, and pictures of the “ Rayas” (or 
Modes) of Indian music, which hang on the north side of this room. 
Artistically, they are ugly things, and the Director dislikes their being there, 
but they are interesting as the only examples of this kind in England. 
These Indian collections are néver consulted, but some day they should 
prove valuable to a student of the little known subject of Indian music. 
Mr. Hipkins, the first Curator of the instruments in the College, left us 
many valuable instruments, some of which Mr. Fuller Maitland will show 
you. The rarest is the Regal, the ancestor of the modern 
harmonium, dated 1629, of which no other Specimen is to be found in 
this country. I believe it was copied by Burne Jones in his “Chant 
d’Amour.” 


Of the pictures, drawings and busts, I must only give you a list. The 
former include Corelli (by Howard), Bononcini (by Hogarth), Weber (by 
Cawse), Samuel and S, S. Wesley (four portraits), Joachim (by Bende- 
mann), Dibdin, Braham, Hullah, Attwood, Salomon (by Dance), Mary 
Anne Paton (the original Rezia in Weber’s “Oberon”) and her sister, 
Among the busts are Thalberg and his friend Kiallmark ; Mendelssohn : 
Mario (lent by the King); death masks of Beethoven, Paganini and 
Malebran ; and busts of Mario and Grici, the last two presented a few 
weeks ago by their daughter, Mrs. Godfrey Pearse. 


As all the old Students of the College will remember, this big collec- 
tion of books, manuscripts, instruments and pictures used to be practically 
unknown, Occasionally one of the professors would find his way here to 
consult a book, but the very existence of the Library must have been 
hardly suspected by the majority of the members of the College. Sir 
Hubert Parry took great interest in it, and I know that he always wished 
that some means might be found by which it could be more generally used. 
But it was not until after his death that it became possible to carry out his 
Wishes, Then, asa practical memorial to him, a small fund was raised, by which 
this central bay of the Library was arranged as a Reading-room accessible 
to Students. Many kind friends gave books, and volumes from the old 
Library for purposes of general reference were moved here, more books 
were bought so as to bring the Library up to date, and ina special book- 
case was placed what I think is a complete set of Parry’s own compositions 
and many of his autographs, which have been lent by his executors. The 
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“Parry Room” thus bears, on a small scale, the relation which the 


Reading-rooms at the British Museum have to the Departments of Printed 
Books and Manuscripts. It is a great pleasure to know that it is steadily 
used, and I believe is a great success, largely owing to our present Director, 
whose idea I believe it was ; to Parry’s executors, Lady Maude Parry and 
Mr. Aveling; to Dr. Daymond, who gavé us a bookcase and the set of 
Bach’s works which it contains, and, I must add, also to Mr. Goldie, who 
is so efficient and courteous a Superintendent. Our funds for buying new 
books are not very considerable, so if anyone is charitably inclined I 
should like to ask them in making their wills to “Remember the Parry 


Room.” 
W. Barciay Squire. 


The Royal Collegian Abroad. 


PROFESSOR CHARLES WOOD. 


Great attention centred upon the choice of a successor to the late Sir 
Charles Stanford in the Chair of Music in the University of Cambridge, All of 
us heard with the greatest pleasure (early in Midsummer Term) that the 
choice had fallen upon Dr. Charles Wood. We offer Dr. Wood our heartiest 
congratulations. 

It is 41 years since he entered the R.C.M. as a Composition Scholar in 1883 
to study with the distinguished musician he has now succeeded. Five years later 
he settled in Cambridge, and was Assistant Conductor of the Cambridge 
University Musical Society until 1894. Since 1897 he has been University 
Lecturer in Harmony and Counterpoint, and it is longer still since he became 
Organ Scholar of Caius College. He holds Cambridge degrees in Music and 
Arts, and is a Fellow of Gonville and Caius. He is, therefore, a thorough 
Cambridge man. We know, too, how thorough a Collegian he is, and that 
outside these two spheres he is also a widely known composer. Professor 
Wood can be assured of the very great pleasure all Collegians feel in his 
succession to the Cambridge Professorship. He has our heartiest good wishes 
for his work in the University. 


MR. CLIVE CAREY. 


Mr. Ciive Carey has been appointed Professor of Singing in the University 
of Adelaide. He will also supervise the production of Operathere., The heartiest 
good wishes of his countless friends in England will go with Mr. Carey, who 
sailed for Australia in mid-August. He will be very much missed in College 
circles, but everyone will congratulate Australia upon winning his brilliant 
services. 


Dr. MALCOLM SARGENT, whose first work for the British National Opera 
Company was the conducting of ‘* Hugh the Drover,” at the Opera’s first per- 
formance at His Majesty's, has been appointed a Conductor to the Company. 

Mr. ANTHONY BERNARD has also been made a Conductor to the B.N.O.C, 

Miss HELEN T. YOUNG is now Organist and Director of the Special Choir 
at Lambeth Palace. 





During the Summer Term Mr. HERBERT FRYER was one of the adjudicators 
at the Canadian Competitive Musical Festivals. 

At Oundle School, where Mr. CLEMENT SPURLING is Director of Music, 
programmes of great interest and wide variety have been given. Famous 
for its performance of the B minor Mass (a year or so ago), the School now 
shows its musical range in new directions. In the Summer Term, the School 
Orchestra (of nearly fifty players) gave works by Wagner and Bach. The Choir 
(of 200) sang works by Gibbons, Parry, and Balfour Gardiner. There were 
weekly recitals of music which cover the period of Bach-to-Berners. And Mr. 
J. A. TATAM gave his usual Organ Recitals. Their record is one of outstanding 
order, 

Mr. LyNwoop FarNum's visit to England recently allowed of his giving 
Organ Recitals at Luton Parish Church, St. Peter's, Brockley, York Minster, 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Westminster Cathedral. 

Mr. Ff. G. Norr has sent us recent programmes of Concerts given in 
Melbourne by the Conservatorium Symphony Orchestra, in which we note that 
Butterworth’s ‘Shropshire Lad” and Vaughan William's ‘The Wasps" were 
given. 

Mr. A. E. H. Nickson—an old Collegian—gives regular Organ Recitals, 
which attract a good deal of attention in Melbourne. He is organist of the 
Church of St. Peter there. 

In the British Musical Society's Conference at Liverpool many Collegians 
(past and present) took part. Sir HuGH ALLEN presided at the banquet, and 
made an important speech, Dr. ARTHUR SOMERVELL, Mr. W. H. Leste, and 
Mr. ApRIAN BOULT entered fully into the debate on ‘Music in Education.” 
Dr. Cyrit ROOTHAM spoke upon “The Amateur in Opera.” Among those 
performing at the Congress Dr. J. E. WALLACE was prominent. 

Sir WALForRD Davies was in general control of the fifth Aberystwyth 
Festival, in June, He himself conducted many performances given by the Welsh 
Symphony Orchestra (among the works being Stanford's ‘Trish Rhapsody” and 
Holst’s ‘*Fugal Concerto"). Mr. ADRIAN BouLt conducted a Special Children’s 
Concert. Mr. W. R. ALLEN sang at the Festival. 

Mr. EDGAR BaInton's choral work, ‘‘ The Tower," was the only important 
new work given at the Three Choirs Festival at Hereford in September. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD WINTER sang at two of the Promenade Concerts this season, 
and was engaged to sing at five of the Concerts at the Norwich Centenary 
Musical Festival recently held. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG GriBBs recently visited York to lecture before the British 
Music Society there. A Chamber Concert of his music was given at another 
meeting. 

Mr. Chive Carey and Mr.,GeRALD Cooper had a highly successful tour 
through Scandinavia, in the summer, and gave Song Recitals in Stockholm, 
Lund, Gétenburg, Christiana and Copenhagen. At Lund they performed for the 
Anglo-Swedish Association. Before Scandinavia, Song Recitals were given in 
Holland (The Hague, Amsterdam, Haarlem, Nigwegen, Entschede and other 
places), and in Germany. (At Berlin, Mr. Cooper gave a Chamber Concert of 
old English music, with a lecture—in German !). The song programmes con- 
sisted generally of four groups: (1) Elizabethan, (2) Purcell, (3) Modern, 
(4) Folk Songs. Mr. Cooper writes: ‘We found tremendous enthusiasm every- 
where tor English music, particularly for the older works and the Folk-songs. 
We had the biggest andience at Christiana, including the King and Queen of 
Norway ; but some of the smaller towns were the Warmest, particularly in South 
Sweden, where I noticed they preferred quite ‘out of the way" things to the 
obvious winners,” 
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MR. HAROLD SAMUEL. 


Shortly before Mr. Harold Samuel left for his American tour, in August, it 
became known that he had been made a Fellow of the Royal College of Music. 
This is an honour so well deserved that all Collegians will wish to congratulate 
him. 


HON. R.C.M. AWARDS. 

The Hon. R.C.M. has been awarded to Ir. GERALD HARPER 
(Hon. Physician to the College), Mr. ARTHUR Hitt (Hon. Curator of 
Stringed Instruments in the R.C.M.), and Colonel Joun SoMERVILLE, 
C.M.G. (Commandant of the Royal Military School of Music, Kneller 


Hall). 
MARRIAGES. 
Davies—Evans. On qth September, 1924, at the Parish Church of Narbeth, 
Sir H. Walford Davies to Miss Margaret Evans. 


CooK—BENTLEY. On jist July, 1924, at Southwark Cathedral, Mr. Edgar T, 
Cook to Miss Hilda M. Bentley, 


GOLDSBROUGH—RANGER. On 17th July, 1924, in Henry VII.'s Chapel, West- 
minster Abbey, Mr. Arnold W. Goldsbrough to Miss Jocelyn Ranger. 

STUBBS—ROBINSON. On 4th July, 1924, at Charterhouse, E.C,, Mr. Harry Stubbs 
to Miss Margaret Robinson. 

BEAMISH—YOUNG. On 26th July, 1924, at Weybridge, Mr. Arthur Beamish to 
Miss Lucia Young. 

CANEY—TURNER. On 27th September, 1924, at St. Michael and All Angel's, 
Barnes, Mr. John Gurlitt Caney to Miss Winifred Gertrude Owen Turner, 

CARRITT—BEGG. On 11th September, 1924, at the Parish Church, Hillhead, 
Glasgow, Mr. Graham Carritt to Miss Christian Begg (of Coulter, Lanark- 
shire). 

DENNE—JOHNSTON. On 23rd July, at Watford, Mr. Wilfrid Denne to Miss 
Dorothy Winifred Johnston. 

GREEN—BARKWORTH. On roth August, 1924, at Christ Church, High Harro- 
gate, Mr. J. Edward Green to Miss Kathleen Barkworth. 


PEAKE—GILLIATT. On grd June, 1924, at Holy Trinity, Brompton Road, Mr. 
Geoffrey Copson Peake to Miss Kathleen Gilliat. 


The R.C.M. Union, 


Seventeenth Annual “At Home.” 

The Annual “At Home” took place on June 26th, at 7.30. It 
was one of those happy occasions when everyone and everything co-operated 
to make the evening pleasant and successful. The weather (strange 
event in this stormy year!) was warm and dry. ‘The Concert Hall, the 
Parry Opera Theatre, and garden were all in use—a programme of music 
being given in the first, refreshments served in the second, and al fresco talk 
and ices provided in the third. Again, Mr. Visetti made aprincely gift of lowers 
to decorate Hall andtables. Again, the members and guests assembled in 
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their hundreds, and the arrangements for their entertainment and comfort 
are generally voted to have been ‘the best yet.” The College staff 
excelled themselves as usual. From the outset everyone gave themselves 
up to the enjoyment of the splendid performance of Dvyordk’s Piano 
Quartet in E flat. The group of songs by Clive Carey, sung by himself, 
gave Collegians an opportunity they took vociferously, of showing how 
much they appreciate his versatile gifts, and the “Pastime” of stories 
told by Mr, Cairns James was highly popular. ‘‘Opera in Operation” 
was one of the jolliest topical skits imaginable, and its points and 
jokes met with an enthusiastic reception. Warmest thanks are due to all 
the artists, authors, and composers who contributed to the brilliant 
evening. A copy of the programme is appended. To the names there 
printed must be added that of Mr. Claude Aveling. He was again a 
moving spirit in the witty inventions of the entertainment, though he 
insisted on remaining anonymous. 
Part I, 


QUARTET in E flat, Op. 87, for Pianoforte, Violin, 
Viola and Violoncello ... Duordk 
1, Allegro con fuoco. 2. Lento. 
3. Allegro moderato, grazioso. 4. Finale. 
Mr. HAROLD SAMUEL, Miss Marjorie Haywarp, 
Miss Rebecca CLARKE, Mr. Ivor JAMES. 


Interval. 

Parr II, 
SONGS ... a. “ Melmillo” ies ee S00 «+ Clive Carey 
6. Three Folk Songs ... ra ... Arr, by Clive Carey 


(1) ‘* Lemady.” 
(2) ‘‘The Red Rose Bud.” 
(3) ‘‘ Twenty, Eighteen.” 
Mr. Ciive Carey. 
Atthe Piano: Mr. J. Hurst BANNISTER. 


PASTIME... ca ... Some Stories 
Mr. CAIRNS JAMES. 


“OPERA IN OPERATION.” 


Characters : 
Mr. Percy Wangle ee a oO CLive Carey. 
Cyrus B. Pushton sts So .» HAROLD SAMUEL, 
Lord Blather ts oe oe me Guy WarRACK. 
Earl of Yadil a at pe ... RICHARD AUSTIN. 
Sir Dudson Duggout —.., ... GAviIN GORDON-BROWN. 
Waiter oe x MICHAEL WILSON. 
Thomas Titt Re ss te Bt TREFOR JONES. 
Jane Wren Aes ae Bs Fe Mona Benson. 





Concocted by H. PRocTER-GREGG and ARTHUR BENJAMIN. 
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Presentation to Miss Saumarez Smith. 

Past and present members of the Union Committee—desiring to give 
a tangible expression of their regard and appreciation to Miss Mabel 
Saumarez Smith for her devoted services to the Union during the years in 
which she was Hon. Assistant Secretary—subscribed a sum of money, with 
which she was asked to select a gift. She chose a complete set of the 
Songs and Organ Choral Preludes of Sir Hubert Parry, and a complete 
set of Brahms’ Songs; the unexpended balance of money being sent 
to her in the form of a cheque. She wrote her thanks as follows :— 


Kind friends, when Winter winds blow fierce and strong 
About my bungalow on the Cotswold Hills, 

When the sweet Spring with verdure decks the vale, 
Or Summer her allotted span fulfils, 

When Autumn's flaming glory crowns the tale 

Of beauty, lengthy as the year is long, 

Beauty reflected in the pearls of Song 

Which you have given to me : So, all the year 
Whene'er I love them, will a sense of cheer 

My mind enliven and my soul uplift, 

Remembering the friends of bygone days 

(And music heard together far from here), 

Friends still—to whom across divergent ways 

I wing my heartfelt thanks for such a gift ! 


Meeting at Member’s House. 





Mr. Adrian Boult having kindly expressed a wish to give a Union 
party prior to his departure to Birmingham, a large detachment of members 
had the pleasure of being entertained by him on Tuesday, July 15th, at 
6, Chelsea Court, S.W. His delightful hospitality and that of Mrs. Boult, 
the beautiful surroundings, and the excellence of the programme, made the 
evening one of the red-letter occasions in Union affairs. The outline of the 
programme was as follows :— 


1.—SONATA in D, for Two Pianofortes an) Fe .  Mosart 
Miss KATHLEEN LONG, Mr. THORNTON LOFTHOUSE. 


2.—GROUP OF SONGS (mainly old Italian ones) 
Miss SARAH FISCHER. 
At the Piano: Mr. THORNTON LOFTHOUSE. 





3-—PASSACAGLIA for Violin and Viola .., «. Handel-Halvorsen 
Mr. KENNETH SKEAPING, MR. BERNARD SHORE, 


4.—SONnG Cycue ... ‘‘ Love blows as the wind blows ""— 
(for Voice and String Quartet) George Bullerworth 
Mr. NORMAN NOTLEY, 
Mr. Loris BLOFIELD, Miss ANNE WOLFE, 
Miss Marig WiLson, Miss HELzEN Just. 


Marion M. Scott, Hon. Secretary. 
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Her Majesty the Queen at the R.C.M. 


To the great delight of all Collegians Her Majesty the Queen 
honoured the R.C.M. again in the Summer Term by coming to hear the 
Opera—this time the performance of Dr. Vanghan Williams’ Opera, “Hugh 
the Drover,” on the 7th July. 

Her Majesty arrived just before three o'clock, attended by Lady 
Bertha Dawkins (Lady-in-Waiting) and Lady Mary Trefusis, and was met 
in the Entrance Hall by the Director, Mr. George Macmillan, and Mr. 
Claude Aveling. 

The Orchestra played the National Anthem when the Queen 
arrived in the Parry Theatre. The audience was for the most part made 
up of Students, and it was the Queen’s wish that it should be so. 

During the interval between the Acts, Mrs, Gotch, Mrs. Claude 
Aveling, Dr. Vaughan Williams, Mr. Harold Child, Mr. Waddington, and 
Mr. Cairns James were presented, and Lord Shaftesbury, Sir Francis 
Champness, Sir Ernest Palmer, Sir Charles Metcalfe, and Colonel Benson 
greeted Her Majesty. 

After the performance the Queen greatly delighted the singers by 
going on to the Stage to speak to them and thank them—a gracious 
act they will always like to recall. 

The whole College very sincerely appreciates the Queen’s interest 
in its work, and is greatly stimulated by it. 


Some Memories of Stanford in the Seventies, 


When I went up to Cambridge in the autumn of 1875, Stanford was 
away studying in Germany, for the Trinity College authorities allowed him 
to depute his office of organist for a term, in this year and the following. 
I found a wonderful amount of music going on, and his influence strong 
in the University. In 1873 he had conducted the third part of Schumann’s 
4aust, and so had raised the Cambridge University Musical Society to the 
high place it enjoyed for so long under his direction. (In the 
Memorial number of the R.C.M. Macazing, 1873 was given as the year 
when Brahms’s first Symphony and Joachim’s “ Elegiac Overture” were 
brought out ; the true date was 1877.) In Stanford’s absence, the Musical 
Society fell back on music of a less exciting kind, and in my first term the 
choral practices were going on of Acis and Galatea, under Mr. Eaton 
Faning. Within a few weeks of my joining the Society, I was promoted to 
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be its regular accompanist, and in my second term, when Stanford came 
back and started rehearsals of the Brahms Regurem, I had my first sight 
of him ; I expect I was in such tremors at having to play this unusual 
music that the interview with him afterwards left no impression beyond one 
of his geniality and Irish humour. The Society had run into debt, caused 
by its ambitious schemes ; and in order to help in recovering its solvency, 
some of us youngsters undertook to organise a set of Chamber Concerts, 
under the name of ‘“‘ Wednesday Pops,” and when Stanford came back he 
found them going on. Our arrangements were of the most primitive, for 
we sold the tickets at the door, distributed the programmes, showed the 
kind patrons into their seats, and then ran round and performed ; but we 
raised a string quartet, and there were several good pianists and singers, so 
that the cost of the concerts was confined to the printing and hire of the room. 

In those days there was a barbarous rule that freshmen had to 
dine at half-past four ; I fancy this must have been partly a relic of old 
times, and partly arranged with the idea that we should spend the hours 
between dinner and bedtime in study. ‘The first time 1 played at the 
“Wednesday Pops,” my solo was Bach’s Italian Concerto, and after it I 
was greeted by Stanford with the words “ A man who can play the Italian 
Concerto shouldn’t be made to have his dinner at half-past four”; and 
he managed to get my dinner-hour changed to half-past five, when the 
second-year men had their meal. He also induced the authorities to 
accept my presence beside him in the organ-loft as attendance at chapel, 
and the knowledge of music that I got by this made up in some measure, 
let us hope, for what was lacking in devotion. 

With the resources of Hill’s beautiful new organ at his command, it 
it was not to be wondered at that Stanford should have excelled in the 
transference of elaborate orchestral works to the organ, rather than in the 
severer style of pure organ music. At his recitals, which were a delightful 
feature of the May term, while we got to know many of the great overtures 
and symphonies (which then, be it remembered, could only be heard after 
a journey to the Crystal Palace) we heard much less Bach than we should 
in the present day; of course, a great many volumes of the Bach- 
Gesellschaft edition were yet to come, and of other compositions intended 
for the organ there were very few, and those of poor quality. Still, I well 
remember how surprised we were when Parratt came over from Oxford to 
give a recital, and we found how very few changes of stops were required 
for his scholarly interpretations of the great organ-writers of the past, and 
how colourless his playing seemed to some of us, as compared with 
Stanford’s vivid contrasts of quasi-orchestral tones. The latter was very fond 
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of suiting the stops of the organ to the mood of the words of Psalms, and 
sometimes his effects were such as would hardly be approved by purists. 
There was a story of a St. John’s man and a Trinity man discussing the 
merits of their respective organists. One said, ‘Ah, you should hear our 
man when he comes about me like bees!” Well,” says the other, “I bet 
you it’s not so good as when our man grins like a dog and runs about the 
city!” There was one verse that Stanford never would accompany, “ Let 
his children be desolate, and his wife a widow.” When this came, 
Stanford would take his hands from the keys and say, ‘Ah, the poor 
thing ; can’t you let her be?” 

In those early days he had a touch of that magnetism which is the 
secret of the successful conductor ; and, besides, he had a wonderful power 
of pulling things through, although the last rehearsal might have been 
distractingly bad. One one occasion we were doing a Reguiem by a now- 
forgotten composer called Kiel, with whom Stanford had studied, and 
whose work he introduced out of loyalty to his teacher. At the last 
rehearsal, the “Lacrymosa” went so badly that he announced to the 
choir and orchestra that the number would be left out at the concert. 
When the time came, however, without a word to anybody, he went on 
with the “Lacrymosa,” and it went quite well. There was no need to 
revoke his former decision, for he trusted us all, and we trusted him to pull 
us through. 

In those days Stanford’s style in conducting could not be accused 
of apathy. It was in sharp contrast to the “kid-gloved” manner then in 
vogue, as practised by Cusins, Otto Goldschmidt, Sullivan and many 
others, who, as far as the audience were concerned, seemed to confine 
themselves to beating time. Stanford gave each instrument and voice in 
the chorus clear indications of when to come in; he was alert and 
animated, and his gestures were eloquent. It was not tilllong after this 
that he altered his way of conducting, again as a protest, this time against 
the acrobatic style which was coming into fashion. He took the view that 
the conductor’s proper work was exclusively confined to his players and 
singers, and not at all meant to impress the audience with an idea of his 
agility. He may have gone too far in the direction of apparent imperturb- 
ability, and occasionally have been reproached for giving more attention to 
the orchestra than to the choir; but until bodily infirmity forced him to 
give up conducting, those who played under him know well that his 
methods were as thorough in the orchestra as they were in the teaching of 
composition, in which I take it he was without a rival in Europe. 

J. A. FuLLerR-MaITLAND. 


’ 
° 
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A Note on Anna Williams. 


Last week—it must have been last week—a pair of twins waylaid 
Hubert Parry in the hall of the R.C.M. “We hear Anna Williams is 
coming to the College, we want to go to her.” 

‘Impossible, impossible.” ‘Oh, but we must—our mother used to 
say if ever we sang we must learn with Anna Williams.” 

“Too late, she’s full up.” ‘Very well, then, we'll go to the 
Academy !” 

This ultimatum seemed to have a steadying effect, and our beloved 
Director, raining benevolent curses on our impertinent heads, was heard 
to murmur “We'll see.” So we were left in possession of the field—and 
Anna. 

Looking back down the years from the first terrifying interview 
with Anna Williams—an imposing, splendidly dressed creature, looking 
ten feet high (one learnt in time that the more alarmed s/te was the more 
immense she looked)—to the last days, when her unbroken spirit shone 
through her poor broken body, she reveals herself, great artist, great 
teacher as she was, as an even greater personality. Upright, conscientious, 
honest to a fault—compromise was impossible to her ; and to those of us 
who really knew her, her influence was incalculable. 

“ Duty, duty, duty ; your work first. You have not seen your sister 
for eighteen months? That is no reason for cutting a rehearsal.” 

“Be prepared with your work ; you don’t realise what facing an audience 
means.” 

This I was to prove at my first tiny engagement at the Worcester 
Festival, when I had one recitative of two lines to sing. ‘The chorus 
sustained their last note, and before they had finished I had leapt to my 
feet—sung my recitative, unheard . . . and my first appearance at 
the Worcester Festival was a thing of the past ! 

“Yes, dear, you hardly thought it was worth going for; now you 
have learnt what it means.” 

How she had to fight! A superb facade hid an apprehensive, 
highly nervous temperament. She had no confidence whatever in her 
powers. ‘Oh these girls—giving their careers into my hands! What can 
I do for them?” 

I don’t think she thought of anything else but her work during 
those years of teaching. How she worked with us—out of hours, late at 
night, Sundays, she never wearied, and gave with both hands, It was 
typical of her to retire from the Concert platform not far from the height 
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of her powers ; and, again, when her career as a teacher was at its zenith, 
“J must make room for others.” 

The final retirement, so long delayed, must have been bitter for her 
to bear. Through all those weary months, when death loitered, and we 
feared that her release would never come, I never heard her complain. To 
the end she kept her keen and wide interest in life. 

The secret of her perennial youth was her intense sympathy for other 
people, especially the young. Her conviction that life as lived by the 
young, was life as it should be lived, made her approve of certain 
manifestations of the life of to-day, which the more humdrum of us 
perhaps deplore, 

I cannot speak here of my personal sense of loss. I owe everything 


to her. 
MurigvL Foster. 


Obituary. 


H. CHILVERS WILSON. 


During the Summer holidays we heard, with much regret, that Mr. Chilvers 
Wilson had died. That his health had been bad for some time most of us knew; 
but it was hardly expected that it would become so much worse, and do so 
so rapidly. It is in the singers’ community of the R.C.M. that Mr. Wilson will be 
most missed, for it was for the singers in College he chiefly worked in his 
capacity as a teacher of voice production. For more than ten years he had 
been a member of the Professorial Staff of the R.C.M., for it was in 1913 he gave 
his first lessons in College. We shall long remember him for his modesty, his 
devotion to his work, and his warm interest in his pupils. 


NOWELL OSGOOD. 


To the great regret of all who knew him—and it was to a wide circle of 
Collegians he was known—Nowell Osgood died, after a brief illness, on the 
aand June this year, at the age of 23. It is beyond doubt that he gave excep- 
tional promise, and that his career would have becomea useful thing in the 
musical world. 

Mr. Osgood was born, of English parents, in Brookline, Massachusetts, in 
1go1 (where his father was for some years famous as a teacher of Singing), and 
came to Europe when he was two years’ old. His first school was in Geneva, 
Switzerland, and French almost his first language. German, too, he knew before 
he was much older. With these languages at his command he came, when nine, 
to a school at Broadstairs. He was thoroughly cosmopolitan before he came 
definitely to settle in England, in 1912. At Bedales he was unhappy for want of 
sufficient time for his musical studies. Tutors were substituted for Bedales, in tg14. 
Meanwhile he gave much time to Violin-playing, and was keen to compose. His 
first violin teacher was Marcel Clere (in Geneva); his next, Van Styvoort (at 
the Brussels Conservatoire); then, for the last five years, Miss Editha Knocker, 
who believed in a brilliant future for him, 

Mr. Osgood was for three years at Exeter College, Oxford. From there he 
came, in 1922, to study Composition, under Dr. Vaughan Williams, in the R.C.M. 
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For the last year of his life he devoted the best of his time to Composition (as 
a principal study); he was with Dr. Sargent for Conducting, and with Dr. Wood 
for Counterpoint. For all he worked well, and with the utmost enthusiasm ; and 
he made all believe in his serious purpose and high promise. 

The College deplores the loss of him. 


MISS ANNA WILLIAMS. 


When I was invited to write the obituary notice of Miss Anna Williams I felt 
deeply honoured, but only accepted with extreme diffidence, for Iam sure all 
her pupils will agree with me in thinking it is only the pen of an expert that 
can do full justice to that forceful interesting personality and outstanding: 
teacher. 

There is no doubt that in her own special line, Miss Williams ranked 
amongst the greatest professors at College, and her early retirement was 
considered a great loss to College, as I heard from Sir Hubert Parry himself. 
She had the power, to quite a remarkable degree, of imparting knowledge, and 
when I first went to her, after some years of varied experience, her lessons 
were a complete revelation of what teaching could be, For sheer thoroughness 
I can hardly believe there has ever been her equal. She gave just the same 
absorbed attention to the beginners wrestling with her breathing and her larynx 
as to the most advanced student. 

She never allowed herself to be even momentarily distracted by the 
students coming into their lessons one after the other. We all had to enter 
together, on the stroke of the hour, and during that hour Miss Williams never 
failed to hold our interest and attention. 

Who can forget the way she used to tackle the difficulties of a beginner, 
showing her how to take the deep breath and con/rol it, illustrating with her 
still, fine voice the wrong as well as the right way to take a note, sing a passage 
or round a phrase, or who can fail to remember the pictures she used to weave 
for the helpful interpretation of songs ? We can all, doubtless, recall moments 
of anguish over some perhaps badly prepared work, or lack of understanding, 
or effort, but we can also realise that Miss Williams, with ber artistic tempera- 
ment, must have had a fair share of suffering ! Her actual singing career was 
finished before I knew her, but I have a precious relic in the book the Pro- 
fessors at College presented to her after her farewell concert at the Royal Albert 
Hall. It contains the Press notices (32 in all) of her concert and her public life. 
I wish I had space to quote from them to show in what esteem she was held, in 
the best musical sense, for the range, purity and power of her voice, her 
distinction of style, artistic sense and fine taste, for her wonderful ‘ safeness ” 
and adaptability. She once undertook, at a day's notice, Albani’s part as well 
as her own (owing to the sudden illness of the former) in a new work at a 
Birmingham Festival. No wonder Richter called her a hero. 

She carried the same enthusiasm and energy into anything she undertook in 
her private life, inspiring everyone who came in contact with her by her fine 
intellectual qualities and tastes, her alert brain and wide-mindedness, her 
unselfishness and thought for others, her great generosity in its never failing 
response to the troubles and needs of those who were sometimes hardly 
acquaintances, and finally her splendid pluck and courage. In looking back 
I can find nothing in her character I did not revere, and consider it one of the 
privileges of my life that we were such great friends. 

Florence A. Cecit-SMITH. 
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R.C.M. Sports Club. 


Cricket Club. 
TWYFORD vy. R.C.M. 


A very pleasant day was spent on Whit-Monday. We made a jolly journey 
by char-a-banc from Victoria, passing through delightful country to our rural 
destination, Twyford, in Bucks. Merry jests and impromptu vocalism caused 
“Hugh the Driver” to put on speed at several stages. (Rumour has it that 
nowadays he is to be heard down Camden Town way exhorting his wife in 
tender tones with, ‘Jane, my boots !!"). 


Faces beamed upon the spectacle of luncheon. There was a Gargantuan 
feast, and a hasty change into flannels ; then on to the cricket field for the game. 

Shadowed by swarthy rustics, we got down to serious business and took 
first knock. We managed to gather 52 in our first innings (quite a creditable 
performance on a rain-sodden pitch). Winter, Denton and Rees all made useful 
scores, 


Then came Twyford's turn, Falkner bowled well, taking seven wickets for 
14 runs, and our opponents retired with only go on the board, Filby scoring a 
splendid 18, 


We resumed for the second innings 11 runs on, and soon began to punish 
the bowling. Winter ‘pursued the even tenor of his way,” and contributed a 
hard hit, 18. With only six wickets down for 48 we declared, just giving them 
lime to get the 66 runs necessary to victory. 


They began in great style, Osborne and Chapman contributing 24 and 20 
respectively, Two smart run-outs (one from a fine throw-in from the country by 
Jones) temporarily turned the match in our favour, However, amid the excited 
shouts of the rustic onlookers, the winning hit was made, and Twyford just 
succeeded in winning in the last over of the day; an exhilarating end to a finely 
fought game. 


Our grateful thanks are due to Mr. and Mrs. Wood, who looked after us so 
splendidly during the whole day. 


It is hoped this will be an annual fixture. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF Music. 


tst Innings. 2nd Innings. 
W. G. Hiscock, b Harris 


5 
D. K. Falkner isto) c Avis, b Denny 3 D. K. Falkner (capt.), b esas 3 
R. G. Strutt, e Huphes, b ees 5 R. G. Strutt, not out 5 

Sumsion, b Denny ° 
R. Austin, b Denny 2 R. Austin, not out 3 
P. A, Browne, ¢ Hodges, b Avis 3 P. A. Browne, b Denny ~satug2 
A. G. Rees, not out 9 A. G. Rees, st Wood, b Filby 7 
A, Winter, b Avis 7 A. Winter, b Denny... WES 

Denton, run out... 9 
Herbert, b Denny 5 Herbert, c & b Filby ° 
Jones, b Denny 2 Jones, c & b Avis 8 
Extras 2 Extras 2 
Total 52 Total (for 6 wickets) 48 


Innings declared closed. 
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TWYFORD C.C 
ist Innings. 2nd Innings. 
Avis, run out — 5 Avis, c Sumsion, b Falkner ... 3 
Chapman, run out ee ae 50 Chapman, run out ex e520) 
Filby, b Falkner 18 Filby, not out .., si ye 


Osborne, b Denton 4 
Denny, c Sumsion, b Ralknecl . 
W. F.Wood(capt.), c Winter, b Falkner 
Massy, c Hiscock, b Falkner.. : 


Osborne, run out eae: 
Denny, c Hiscock, b Winter. ° 
W. F. Wood, c Strutt, Biwinter re) 


I 
4 
° 
° 
Hodges, c Hiscock, b Ralkper! o Hodges, not out es 
Hall, not out we et aa eS Hall, runout... 42) ricpan(*) 

° 

° 

6 

4 


on 


Allen, c & b Falkner 
Beckett, c Rees, b Falkner 


Extras Extras a re Reads) 


Total Total (for 6 wickets) 66 


The Term’s Awards. 
During the Midsummer Term (1924) the following awards were made :— 


Council Exhibitions (470)— 


Pianoforte— 
Harris, Lilian ie me L7 
Long, Cecily E.... sins 46 
Ludwig, Violet a3 an 7 
Mussared, Helen ... aoe LS 
Reynolds, Evelyn ... ass 45 
Singing— 
Hughes, Nancy _... wet LS 
Steventon, Bertha ... 43 L8 
Watson, Kathleen ... atk £6 
Violin— 
Clarke, Rosalie E. ... ave LS 
Everitt, Dorothy... sal LS 
Extra Awards— 
Singing— 
Fisher, Lilian E. ... Sa B3 
Pianoforte— 
Goodwin, Dulcie A. “it 43 
Paul, Alan rH if 453 


Clementi Exhibition for Pianoforte Playing (428 7s. od.)— 
MacColl, Ailsa C. 


Organ Extemporising Prize (£3 3s. od.)— 
Downes, Ralph W. (Scholar) 
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Henry Leslie (Hereford Philharmonic) Prize (£10)— 
Falkner, Keith 


Highly Commended— 
Knight, Gladys Rees, Arthur 
Ledlie, Margaret Steventon, Bertha 
Norton, Peggy 


Arthur Sullivan Prize for Composition (£5)— 
Hadley, Patrick 


Scholefield Prize for String Players (43)— 
Just, Helen 


Challen Gold Medal for Piano Playing— 
Greenwood, E. Norman (Scholar) 


Elocution Class — 


Rees, Arthur (ineligible, having previously gained the prize) 
De Foras, Odette (The Director's Prize) 

Swinstead, Muriel (Registrar's Prize) 

Jones, Trefor (Mr. Cairns James’ Improvement Prize) 


Commended— 
Howells, Olive M. Reay-Mackay, Leonard 
McHugh, Florence Viliesid, Janita 


Ellen Shaw Williams’ Prize for Piano Playing (410)— 
Wills, Lindsay J. 


Signor Foli Scholarship (430)— 
Strickland-Constable, Henry 


Chappell Medals for Pianoforte Recital— 


Fisher, Cornelius (Gold) 
Rutland, Harold (Silver) 


Chappell Exhibition for 3rd Grade Pianoforte Pupils (430)— 
Aveling, Elisabeth 


Ernest Farrar Prize (47)— 
Sumsion, Herbert W. 


Alfred and Catherine Howard Prize for Violin Playing (420)— 
Divided between— 
Ford, Audrey (Scholar) 
Reiss-Smith, Thelma (Scholar) 
Wilson, Marie (Scholar) 
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Joseph Maas Prize for Tenors— 
Jones, Trefor (Scholar) 


Special Award— 
McKenna, John 


Manns Memorial Prize— 
Divided between— 
McLay, Bruce (Scholar) 
Jones, Thomas (Scholar) 
Kenneth Bruce Stuart Prize— 
Tomblings, Philip B. 


Dannreuther Prize— 
Benbow, Charles (Scholar) 


The Worshipful! Company of Musicians Medal— 
Greenwood, Edward N. (Scholar) 


List of Dates, 1924.95. 


A.R.C.M. EXAMINATION (December, 1924), 


Last day for receiving application forms... Mon., roth Nov 
Examination begins tee ve Monday, 15th Dec. 





CHRISTMAS TERM, 1924, 


Entrance Examination Wednesday ... 17th Sept. 
Term begins .., + Monday ase 22nd Sept, 
Half Term begins «+» Monday 5b 3rd Nov, 
Term ends ae + Saturday 00 13th Dec. 





EASTER TERM, 1925, 





Entrance Examination Wednesday .., 7th Jan, 
Term begins... + Monday By 12th Jan. 
Half Term begins... Monday So 23rd Feb, 
Term ends oat ++ Saturday ate 4th April 
MIDSUMMER TERM, 1925. 
Entrance Examination Wednesday 29th April 
Term begins ... -- Monday 25: 4th May 
Half Term begins... Monday ore 15th June 


Term ends +» Saturday ie 25th July 





